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Editorial: 


CURE VS. PREVENTION 


rather than trying to cure it after it has arrived 

has long been established. In the last decade of 
dramatic growth of the public welfare programs, we 
have been so concerned with problems of adminis- 
tration, legislation, and the provision of adequate 
assistance and social services, that we have not given 
proper attention to—perhaps we have even lost sight 
of—our responsibility for directing our knowledge 
and efforts toward eradicating the causes of poverty, 
dependency, and social maladjustment. 

When economic dependency is wide-spread, it is 
usually symptomatic of a more pervasive community 
maladjustment, and it is this maladjustment that 
must be corrected if permanent results are to be 
secured. Everyone who is familiar with the problem 
knows that the two major causes of economic depend- 
ency are illness and lack of employment oppor- 
tunities. Progressive thinkers have long been con- 
cerned that the philosophy of our public assistance 
programs is too frequently slanted toward cure and 
not frequently enough toward prevention. They have 
limited themselves, for the most part, to academic 
discussions of the importance of prevention. The time 
for action is overdue. 


T= wispom of preventing foreseeable disaster 


In Illinois, however, we have tried to make a 


beginning. We are determined to attack dependency 
at its source, minimize it, and ultimately eliminate 
it. Not only would the sucessful completion of such 
a project save the people millions of dollars in tax 
money, but it would accomplish the objective so 
ardently sought by all social workers and public 
assistance agencies—the spiritual and economic re- 
habilitation of the needy. Our medical assistance pro- 
gram, for example, which did not exist five years ago, 
is costing us an increasing amount of the assistance 
dollar but we believe that expenditures today will be 
offset by decreased dependency and lower expendi- 
tures tomorrow. 

More recently, we have tried something more ambi- 
tious. In the extreme southern part of our state 
there is an area known as “Egypt.” Even today, 
when our public assistance rolls are near an all time 
low, we are spending well over eight million dollars 
annually for assistance in sixteen counties of this area. 
In one county in “Egypt” we continue to have thir- 
teen per cent of the population dependent upon public 
assistance, compared with a little over three per cent 
for the state as a whole. We know that many chil- 
dren living in this portion of our state have been 
born and have grown to adulthood knowing only 

(Continued on page 144) 
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the world-wide struggle dedicated to the idea of 

the dignity of man and to the concept of his indi- 
vidual worth would be won or lost in postwar days 
in so far as certain basic problems in his social inter- 
relationships were solved, locally, nationally and inter- 
nationally. Today as we emerge from world con- 
flict, want, fear and hatred wax strong. Furthermore, 
today man has at hand for constructive or destructive 
use scientific knowledge and technical devices far 
beyond those of only yesterday. In so far as hostile 
feelings engendered by want and fear prevail these 
instruments of power create self-distrust and fear of 
others rather than self-confidence and mutual trust. 
Out of want, fear, hatred, guilt and anxiety over 
retaliation one finds today a yearning for the now 
idealized past, a flight backward into the conviction 
that what has been always must be. It is widely 
proclaimed that a global war must not be repeated. 
It is also widely recognized that those conditions of 
life that beget wars must not persist. And yet along 
with this recognition man clings to the past and 
does not move confidently into bringing about the 
conditions essential today, not merely for the better 
life but for life itself. He dallies uncertainly as 
though there were time in which he might again 
safely pursue the old familiar solutions, futile though 
they may have been. This way lies his destruction. 
It is imperative that in returning to the past he safe- 
guard civilization through selecting for present and 
future use those constructive elements in his social 
system which will make possible a greater socializa- 
tion of all peoples. 


I’ THE MIDST OF war it repeatedly was said that 


Basic NEeEps 


l" HAS BEEN STATED variously elsewhere that want 
operates against man’s solution of basic social 
problems. Want begets fear, that very primitive fear 
that he may not survive. Fear and deprivation in 
turn produce rage, deep hatred both of those whom 
he fears and those whom he holds responsible for his 
deprivation. In the interest of survival aggressions 
hostile in nature, which engender an anxious dread 
of retaliation, drive him both to offensive strivings 
and defensive measures. And so throughout history 
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the “have nots” have feared, resented and aggressed 
as far as they dared against “the haves.” The latter 
in turn fearing loss of their means to survival, like- 
wise, have reacted to aggression both defensively and 
offensively. Furthermore, they have come to value 
their acquisitions not merely as a source of security 
but also as a symbol of prestige and a means of 
power. The “have nots” sporadically have been 
quiescent only to pit their wits and strength against 
their opponents with the full impact of accumulated 
rage whenever circumstance has permitted them to 
do so. Thus the conflict has persisted within any 
one nation, from individual to individual, from 
family to family, and from group to group while in 
the world at large the struggle has gone on unabated 
from nation to nation. In the context of this com- 
petitive situation man has attained great scientific 
knowledge and great technical achievement. Within 
this situation, however, he has retained his primitive, 
infantile self, in fact, this way of life has obstructed 
his emotional growth to the extent that he has been 
unable to use his highly developed intellectual powers 
constructively. He has remained unenlightened not 
only as to his own motives and the social import 
of his competitive strivings, but also he has been 
unable to face the long obvious reality that by his 
own superb ingenuity the problem of want could 
be solved through planned sharing rather than 
through fighting and depriving. Students of human 
behavior who have sought the reason for this dilemma 
are in general agreement with the explanation given 
by Dr. Franz Alexander, that man fails to solve the 
basic economic problems which could eliminate want 
and the most elemental fear from which stem some 
of his most hostile aggressions, not because these 
problems are beyond his intellectual scope, but be- 
cause economic strivings have deep emotional deter- 
minants which involve human relationships in com- 
plex ways.’ One facet in the infinitely complex mat- 
ter of economic strivings lies in the fact that economic 
want has been equated with other needs. In a money 
economy we have come to think and feel in terms 


Alexander, Franz, M.D. Our Age of Unreason; A Study of the 
Irrational Forces in Social Life. New York. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1942. 
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of money to an extent that frequently it has become 
a disguise for other ills. One man’s illusion that he 
wants money, more money than he needs may con- 
ceal even from himself his basic want of love or 
power. Want persists because it long has incited irra- 
tional strivings. It is these strivings which now 
obstruct the use of intellect in the solution of eco- 
nomic problems. These unsolved problems in turn 
both create and prevent the solution of other basic 
social problems as for example his relationship difh- 
culties within the family and the community. In 
these instances economic strivings, money or the lack 
of it, may not be the cause of the difficulty so much 
as the medium through which all sorts of human 
need is expressed. 


Our present understanding of personality makes 
clear some of the factors and forces in life which 
may enable man to develop more constructive human 
relationships and to become more susceptible to social 
aims, that is, less hostile, less anxious, and thereby 
less aggrandizing and less submissive. We know 
something of the conditions of life which will pro- 
mote personality growth toward attaining a great 
capacity for rational behavior. In Common Human 
Needs, Public Assistance Report 8, issued by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social Security 
Board, I discussed what are generally recognized to 
be the essential conditions of life and I attempted to 
show their relationship to man’s development of a 
more socialized personality. Briefly these conditions 
are: first, and of fundamental importance, those 
which make possible maximum physical health. The 
relationship between the nutrition of infants and 
their emotional growth is well established. Students 
of human behavior on the basis of careful observa- 
tions of the effects of food deprivation, of ill health 
and physical handicap have a deep conviction that 
it is not a far cry from the malnourished infant, 
and the child whose physical handicaps go unattended 
to the dictator or unsocialized citizen of tomorrow. 
“Just as the passing mood of any one of us may be 
created by a state of hunger, physical fatigue and 
bodily suffering may shape the personality to their 
own ends.” Second, of utmost importance also are 
those opportunities which make possible the maxi- 
mum development of the individual’s intellectual 
capacities. When these opportunities are not avail- 
able there is a loss to society of the richer contribu- 
tion which might have been made. There is the 
loss to the individual of a more satisfying life work, 
a frustration which may have far reaching conse- 
quences. “Thwarted mental powers seek destructive 
outlets. Deep personality disturbance and regressive 


behavior trends of many sorts may be induced when 
the mind is obstructed in attaining its full growth.” 
Third, of primary importance are those conditions 
which safeguard family life. On the assumption that 
the human personality grows largely through rela- 
tionship with others, and since family relationships 
are of primary importance in determining basic per- 
sonality patterns and ways of responding to physical 
care, intellectual opportunities and all subsequent 
relationships with people, it is essential for the indi- 
vidual’s emotional development that the family be 
afforded certain basic sources of security in order 
that its children may experience as constructive 
relationships as possible. Many students of human 
behavior have noted that economic want increases 
the conflicts normal in family life. It has been noted 
conversely that economic need and social adversity 
may not undermine family life. “Social workers long 
have known that in the families of the poor one 
may find solidarity, a willingness to share, to live 
beyond narrow absorption in self for others, on the 
part of both parents and children.” In these instances, 
“The fortitude, the resilience, the capacity for re- 
sourceful planning—in short, all the many strengths 
which long have aroused our wonder and our respect 
bespeak good basic relationships.” These resources 
may have served as the basis of a long tradition 
which exalts the benefits of poverty. On the basis 
of his findings, the modern student of human be- 
havior “concludes that while poverty may not neces- 
sarily undermine family life, it greatly endangers it 
and makes the individual’s survival as a socialized 
person a more precarious struggle and one with a 
more dubious outcome. He has a stirring conviction 
that in more advantageous circumstances the 
strengths frequently manifested among the disad- 
vantaged might be re-inforced and utilized beyond 
the end of self-survival. In his opinion, man’s forti- 
tude and resilience under adversity constitute a strong 
argument for greater opportunity.” In this discussion 
there was an effort also to indicate that in the present 
state of society many special services and certain 
broad social welfare measures were “must” provi- 
sions if conditions essential for the development of a 
more socialized people are to be attained. 


Men UNpeER Stress 


OR AN UNDERSTANDING of human nature under the 
F stress of a competitive social system observations 
made of individuals under the stress of war can 
well be noted. While the specific strains of warfare 
are peculiar to that situation and bear only certain 
resemblances to civilian life, it is clear that “the 
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psychological mechanisms revealed in war apply to 
Everyman in his struggle to master his own environ- 
ment.”? In a study entitled Men Under Stress the 
authors state that under sufficient stress any indi- 
vidual may show failure of adaptation evidenced in 
symptoms characteristic of profound mental and emo- 
tional disorder. This statement has decisive import 
for all public welfare programs and legislative meas- 
ures. In contrast to psychiatric formulations at the 
close of World War I when it was widely proclaimed 
that those who broke under stress were basically pre- 
disposed to psychopathology, this observation should 
give impetus to social welfare activities both pre- 
ventive and remedial. For comparison to the 
civilian situation, it is well to consider briefly some 
of the strains of warfare as well as the nature of the 
individual’s response to them. 
The authors previously cited, amongst others, em- 
phasize the following major adaptations and re- 
sponses as being particularly significant. The mili- 
tary system brought a marked change in way of life, 
from considerable freedom of choice, freedom to 
come and go, the chance to plan for the future, in 
short the opportunity for self-determination, to an 
almost opposite state of being. They were subjected 
to restriction of choice, loss of freedom to manage 
their own affairs in which planning for the future 
was suspended, there being no certain prospect of a 
future. To each man there was loss of identity as 
. an individual apart from the group and instead an 
identity had to be maintained through close identifi- 
cation with or submersion in the group. Combat 
experience brought in addition the fear of death. 
He was “expendable,” his very life was in the hands 
of others and he was exposed to constant threat of 
annihilation. Furthermore frequently the situation 
demanded excessive effort, bodily suffering in ex- 
posure to food deprivations, hunger, excessive heat 
and cold, all of which produce in many instances 
excessive physical and mental fatigue. It was noted 
that the total experience tended to stimulate regres- 
sion. In order to adapt to the military system and 
in order to be sustained through conflict many men 
developed a deep reliance on routines and strong 
dependency ties, ties which were fraught with emo- 
tion, and characterized both by deep attachment 
and deep hostility to leaders and buddies. All these 
deprivations, threats to survival, and excessive de- 
mands resulted in a state of emotional depletion, 


*Grinker, Roy R., M.D., and Spiegel, John P., M.D. Men Under 
— Philadelphia. Blakiston 1945. 
bid. 


an affect hunger, a state of being which has been 
characterized as “an impoverishment of the person- 
ality.” It was noted that how the individual eased his 
discomfort varied widely and was determined by fac- 
tors such as, prior personality development, the chance 
nature of the service experience, both in terms of 
stress and strain, leadership and colleague relation- 
ships as well as the timing of military stress in rela- 
tion to other life stresses. Whatever the determinants, 
the solution that is the behavior mechanisms and 
symptomatic responses fall into several groupings 
with considerable overlapping: (1) An exaggerated 
need for love, a child-like dependence on others in 
which the individual has craved and sought special 
recognition and understanding of his suffering and 
sacrifice, in beneficent and even indulgent family 
relationships, economic security, and full and unques- 
tioned acceptance by the community, (2) resentment, 
bitterness, a diffuse irritability expressed in an aggres- 
sive attacking reaction in some or all relationships, 
(3) psychosomatic disorders, (4) anti-social aggres- 
sions shown in delinquency and crime, (5) psychoses. 

Amongst various treatment measures which obvi- 
ously must vary from individual to individual there 
has been unanimous emphasis amongst psychiatrists 
on broad social measures needed by all veterans if 
they are to resume a normal civilian life. These 
needs might be roughly classified as, happy family 
relationships, economic security, productive work op- 
portunities, a chance to look to and plan for the 
future, in short, full acceptance by the community. 
Dr. Maxwell Gitelson has stated: “Veterans .. . 
need to experience their adjustment to civilian life 
... Mn a group scale. Society is responsible for this— 
all the psychiatric help in the world won't help our 
returning servicemen unless the community gives 
them an opportunity to forget what they have gone 
through by helping them build the kind of world 
that will justify the killing they have done and the 
killing they have seen . . . war is dehumanizing but 
in many cases . . . this process had begun long 
before the war. We need all the good psychotherapy 
we can give in order to help the individual veteran 
with his personal problems and we have to do it 
within the framework of building a world where 
men will truly feel themselves related to each other 
and therefore capable of some day realizing their 
potentialities.”* 


‘Gitelson, Maxwell, M.D. The Community and the Emotional 
Needs of the Returning Soldier. 
(March 1945). pp. 93-95. 
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PERSONALITY IMPOVERISHMENT 


HESE OBSERVATIONS and formulations have deep 
Tien for all civilians as well as for veterans. 


The experienced social worker has been impressed - 


by their soundness rather than their newness. The 
importance of environmental stresses in the dehu- 
manizing of individuals is an old story to them. 
Social workers know that great and ever growing 
portion of the population which might be character- 
ized as the combat troops. They have been the 
people who have been in an uncushioned position 
on the battlefront of a competitive society, the people 
whose struggle for survival has been a precarious one, 
whose lives in an industrial order prior to social 
security provisions and other public welfare safe- 
guards were expendable and still are expendable in 
many groups. Harsh circumstance has restricted their 
freedom of choice, their freedom of movement, their 
opportunity to manage their own affairs. Caught in 
the pressures of an untenable present they have had 
meagre opportunity to move beyond it through 
looking to and planning for the future. Often their 
only recourse from present pressures has been through 
return to the past, to an infantile state of dependence. 
Deprivation, repeated exposure to adverse circum- 
stance, hunger, cold, failure, illness—prolonged un- 
certainty have all induced regressive trends which 
often have been expressed in apathetic reliance on the 
routines of their existence and the development of 
ties which have been fraught with excessive emotional 
need. Unlike the men in the service they have not 
had the security afforded through a vital identifica- 
tion with a socially acceptable group. They have 
been stigmatized and set apart rather than respected 
and idealized. The import of this is clear as one 
recalls the inarticulateness, the submission and the 
lack of group action which characterized those re- 
ceiving assistance during the depression years, in 
contrast to the healthy if on occasions, misguided 
assertion of rights which always has typified veterans 
organizations in behalf of their disadvantaged mem- 
bers. Social workers know what emotional depletion 
means. They have experienced the impact of affect 
hunger, in short, they are familiar with that some- 
thing now so aptly designated “impoverishment of 
the personality.” They have known it in its gradually 
acquired, diffuse, chronic and less quickly reversible 
form. Even so they have experienced the resilience 
of the human personality and know the therapeutic 
power of timely improvement of social conditions in 
those instances wherein problems are not too deeply 
internalized. 

In the civilian stress situation, the individual’s dis- 


comfort has varied widely and the same factors, 
namely prior personality development and the chance 
nature and timing of his stress experience have deter- 
mined his response. The behavior mechanisms used 
and the symptoms manifested are essentially no dif- 
ferent. The records of social agencies reveal extensive 
observation of deep dependence manifested in a 
distorted need for love and recognition. Recorded 
graphically are the acts of resentment, bitterness, 
expressed in diffuse rage and hostile aggressions as 
delinquency and crime. Written in the records also 
are numberless psychosomatic disorders and the whole 
wide range of psychopathology. One might say that 
the war combat neurosis is acquired quickly under 
dramatic circumstances which bring a direct life 
threat. It may or may not have been imposed upon 
a personality predisposed to mental or emotional 
disorder. It appears in acute form and given proper 
treatment it may be quickly reversible. The social 
combat neurosis frequently but not always has been 
acquired slowly under drab circumstances in which 
often there is an indirect or remote life threat. It 
too may or may not have been imposed upon a 
personality predisposed to mental or emotional dis- 
order. It appears sometimes in acute form but more 
often in chronic form. Given proper treatment it 
may be quickly reversible but often it is only grad- 
ually amenable to some modification. Social workers 
know that an ounce of prevention would be worth 
a pound of cure. 


A Democratic Society 


T THIS DECISIVE TIME in history one can envisage 
A civilization’s survival only on the assumption 
that man will become more deeply aware of his own 
need for supportive help in attaining a more social- 
ized state of mind and hence accept those measures 
implicit in comprehensive and integrated govern- 
mental action advocated as imperative by discerning 
leaders, among whom Senator James E. Murray is 
a noteworthy spokesman.® Senator Murray makes 
clear that in this country such action must include 
active participation of the United States in the United 
Nations Organization to promote social and economic 
measures which will remove the causes of war and 
thus check any threat of aggression; a program 
which will establish a system in which business man- 
agement, labor, agriculture and government together 
provide full employment, full production and fair 
employment practices. In this framework it is in- 
evitable that social services and social welfare meas- 
ures should be brought up to date to assure, when 
adversity strikes, adequate financial and medical 
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assistance. It is essential also that vocational and 
educational opportunity be afforded to every citizen 
regardless of race, color and creed. This would in- 
volve many developments such as: the extension of 
the coverage of the social security program and a 
substantial liberalization and broadening of unem- 
ployment compensation and public assistance; an 
expanded long range program of federal aid in the 
field of education; and a more adequate health pro- 
gram as proposed in the new Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill (S-1050), the National Mental Health Bill 
(S-1606), the Hill-Burton Bill (S-191), the (Forand 
Bill) Public Welfare Act of 1946 (HR-5686), and the 
several national research bills. It is essential that 
there be over-all planning for the appropriate educa- 
tion of all individuals in the interest of the preven- 
tion of economic dependency as well as of a more 
enlightened citizenry. It is imperative that adequate 
medical care be guaranteed and safeguarded as a 
basic human right, in the interest both of the pre- 
vention of economic dependency and of a more social- 
ized state of mind. Disease and handicap not only 
engender poverty but also mental ill health. A com- 
prehensive well coordinated public welfare program 
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has decisive importance in the attainment of condi- 
tions essential for man’s survival. Such a program 
must function as an integral part of the social struc- 
ture rather than as the adjunct which it has been 
in the past. It would be immediately concerned 
with the creation and development of a democratic 
society which will afford every individual opportunity 
for the maximum development of which he is capable. 
In modern society it would continue to fulfill its 
function of creating special services for groups of 
individuals whose needs are not being met. It would 
play a more active part than formerly in re-shaping 
the social and economic institutions which are failing 
to fulfill their functions. The attainment of these 
ends implies the establishment within the Federal 
Government of a Department of Welfare and Se- 
curity under the direction of a cabinet officer to exert 
leadership fom the National to the Local level and 
to participate in an International Social Welfare 
Organization. It is repeated that only through meas- 
ures implicit in comprehensive and integrated gov- 
ernmental action can all peoples attain those condi- 
tions of life essential for that greater socialization 
upon which their survival depends. 





counties and the state.” 





A GOVERNOR SAYS.... 


“The war brought you an increasing number of calls for service not involving financial aid. The 
immediate future will probably increase this responsibility as dislocated families seek advice about re- 
maining in the community or returning to their former homes. The requests for counseling in family 
problems will continue to make a large portion of your work. Every community must have available 
adequate provision for individualized services to persons in financial need or with special individual 
and family problems. Yours is the agency with that basic responsibility. 

“Just as we have set about the conservation of our soil, forests, minerals, game and fish to make cer- 
tain that our natural resources are not depleted in the future, so must we conserve our people. The 
natural resources are worthless unless the people of the state can obtain their fullest use and enjoyment. 
The proper direction of our social program with this in view is a grave responsibility, shared by the 


From an article in North Carolina’s Public 
Welfare News for March 1946, by the Honor- 
able R. Gregg Cherry, Governor of North 


Carolina. 
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JAPANESE RESETTLEMENT 


by Marte DresveN Lane, Former Director 
Welfare Division, War Relocation Authority 





Authority, expiring June 30, 1946, was confronted 
with a task of special interest to students of public 
welfare. This was the relocation and resettlement 
of a substantial number of Japanese who were de- 
pendent, old or sick: for whom, therefore, arrange- 
ments had to be made to meet their needs in the 
places to which they were to go from WRA centers. 
This was a challenging job. Necessarily one ques- 
tion (among others) was: How cooperative would 
states and local communities be in receiving persons 
of Japanese descent who would be in some measure, 
or for a while, charges upon the welfare facilities of 
the states and communities? The thoughts and feel- 
ings, running high, that accompanied the Army’s 
mass exclusion order in 1942 and the congregation in 
eleven centers of 110,000 people, were well known; 
nor had they by any means died out. There was 
pessimism in some quarters concerning the success 
of any efforts to relocate dependent folk of Japanese 
origin. 

It can now be reported that the job has been suc- 
cessfully done. These people have been resettled. 
More than half of them elected to return to the states 
in which they had lived before. Nowhere did the 
required cooperation fail. Both the Director of WRA 
and the Welfare Section feel that a great part of the 
credit must go to officials and agencies (state and 
local) in the original area of evacuation. 


[ THE LATER STAGES of its work, the War Relocation 


IMPONDERABLE ELEMENTS 


HE STORY OF HOW THIS was done may prove both 
Siendien and valuable. There was much in the 
entire operations of the War Relocation Authority 
for which there was little precedent or guide; and 
while the policies and methods used in resettling 
these sick, old and needy people are not new to 
persons experienced in public welfare, there were 
always imponderable elements caused by the fact 
that they were of Japense descent and that by far 
the greater number of them were returning to com- 
munities that had once ejected them. 

As is well known, the evacuation area included 
California and parts of Oregon, Washington and 
Arizona. Previous to the rescinding of the mass 
exclusion order by the U. S. Army on January 2, 


1945, the WRA had assisted more than 35,000 to relo- 
cate away from the West Coast; they had gone to 
44 states and the District of Columbia. These were 
persons for whom jobs had been obtained, or who 
presumably would have no trouble in finding jobs 
or remaining self-supporting because of specific skills 
and demand for labor. They included nearly 70 per 
cent of the American citizen evacuees beyond seven- 
teen years of age who had elected to relocate and 
nearly 2,500 who had been inducted into the Army 
from WRA centers. Records show that only a few 
of these 35,000 required assistance after relocation 
and those only temporary assistance because of illness 
or death in the family. 

So January 1945 found the WRA with 75,000 per- 
sons remaining in the centers. Final plans were being 
made for closing the centers, and a closing date was 
being set for each center. The 75,000 included large 
families with only one wage earner; families whose 
wage earner had relocated but had not “called out” 
his wife and children or aged parents; “die hards” 
who did not want to leave the centers until the war 
was over; and an unknown (and not fully identi- 
fied theretofore) number of persons who would 
require assistance in communities of resettlement 
because of dependency, sickness, youth or old age. 

From a public welfare point of view, the following 
classification of the 75,000 could be made: (A) eco- 
nomically independent families and individuals who 
could resettle without assistance from any one; (B) 
those who would need no assistance other than that 
given by the WRA through its “leave assistance” 
program at the time of and in connection with leav- 
ing; and (C) those whose resettlement was dependent 
upon the assurance that adequate facilities for their 
health and welfare needs were obtainable in the com- 
munities of resettlement. 


Three basic decisions governed the policy of the 
Director of WRA in how to get these persons of 
Japanese descent back into normal community life: 
(1) that every effort would be made to assist families 
to resettle in places of their own choice—that is, that 
there would be no insisting upon return to place 
of legal residence if the family did not wish to go 
there and if another plan was feasible; (2) that no 
family should leave a center unless we knew that 
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it was self-supporting or that a community had 
accepted the family with a plan for its care; (3) that 
there would be no change in the kind and amount 
of leave assistance given. 


ProBLEMS AND PRrocRAM 


DDITIONAL EMERGENCY and temporary financial help 
has been available from the start for families 
requiring it upon reaching their places of resettle- 
ment. This is provided under a program called “aid 
to enemy aliens and others affected by restrictive 
action of government” and was authorized by Con- 
gress. The Social Security Board accepted the spend- 
ing of this money, and the governor of every state 
and territory signed an agreement with the Board 
to be responsible (through the appropriate state 
agency) for administering this program within its 
own jurisdiction. 

How was WRA, with the rescinding of the ex- 
clusion order in January 1945, to identify families 
and individuals who would require help in the com- 
munities in which they resettled? How were we to 
estimate the probable number of these? How were 
we to estimate the probable costs to a given state, 
county or town—important since we were going to 
ask them to assume the responsibility. We still had 
70,000 persons on our hands. Our largest center had 
a population of more than 18,000; the next largest was 
11,000; the third largest 8,700; and the smallest 5,500. 
And since WRA liquidation plans were being made 
and the date for the closing of each center being set, 
we could not waste much time. 


Naturally we didn’t have to start from scratch. 
We knew of conditions with respect to some families 
and individuals that would make assistance after 
resettlement necessary; but we were quite sure that 
there must be many with respect to whom we did 
not have this information. Fortunately, through 1944 
the Welfare Sections at the centers, in cooperation 
with the Relocation Division of WRA, had initiated 
a program of interviews which aimed to reach every 
family or individual in these centers. The main 
purpose of the interview was to give counsel about 
relocation, if possible, but interviews naturally re- 
vealed situations tending to make relocation difficult 
if not almost impossible. 

Among such situations were: (1) aged individuals 
and couples, in which one or both were 65 years old 
or over; (2) families in which there were children 
under 18 and one of the parents was dead, unemploy- 
able or absent from home because interned by the 
Department of Justice, serving in the armed forces, 
etc.; (3) blindness; (4) adults and children in need 
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of special vocational rehabilitation; (5) families or 
individuals unemployable or unable to make their 
own plans because of chronic illness or physical or 
mental conditions; (6) unattached children under 
18 years. 


With the lifting of the exclusion order, and with 
such a list as the one just given as a guide, we imme- 
diately undertook to identify, from our full set of 
records, all individuals and families with respect to 
whom we might presume a need for public assist- 
ance or other essential health or welfare services 
after the family or individual was resettled. By this 
method we identified 5,675 families; this was not far 
from what we had anticipated. Naturally this list 
was not perfect. In some instances the difficulties 
were removed before actual resettlement; other cases 
came to our attention in which such needs existed 
but which we had not previously identified. This, 
however, was the basis on which we were able to 
make a useful estimate of the number likely to be 
in need of help after resettlement, and of the prob- 
able costs of such assistance. In addition, of course, 
we identified each record with respect to state and 
county of former residence, address prior to evacua- 
tion, social security number and citizenship status. 

We then set about to discover, in so far as the 
records of family interviews revealed, what resources 
were available to these needy people under the insur- 
ance programs of the Social Security Board, the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, and the allotment and allow- 
ance program for families of servicemen. At one 
center alone more than 100 claims were processed 
resulting in payments of old age insurance. These 
old men did not know that they were eligible for 
benefits; neither did a number of former railroad 
employees. Each serviceman’s family record was 
checked to make sure that the family was receiving 
the allotments and allowances to which it was en- 
titled. In the centers these allowances did not include 
cost of rent, food and medical care, those being 
furnished by the Government. Since families assumed 
those costs upon leaving the centers, it was possible 
to increase the amount of allowances in most in- 
stances. Reprocessing these claims was handled by 
the Red Cross in the county of expected resettlement. 

Negotiations were also immediately opened with 
hospitals, tuberculosis sanitoriums and eleemosynary 


institutions on behalf of persons needing that type 
of aid. 


RESETTLEMENT Po.icy 


_ NEXT sToP, of course, was to arrange for the 
actual resettlement. Though, as previously stated, 
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our policy has been to assist families to go to places 
of their own choice if feasible, we have consistently 
tried to explain to dependent families, including 
those needing institutional care, the advantages of 
returning to the place of former or legal residence 
since WRA has never been more than a temporary 
agency and the “aid to enemy aliens and others” 
program is dependent upon year-to-year appropria- 
tions. They have heeded this advice, more than 
50 per cent of the total number of evacuees having 
returned to places of former residence but a much 
larger percentage of dependents having done so. At 
personal conferences of the directors and key staff 
members of the state departments of public welfare 
of California, Oregon and Washington, the head of 
the Welfare Section of WRA, and representatives of 
the regional office of the Social Security Board, the 
situation was clearly explained and the needs of these 
dependents described. The WRA agreed on its side 
not to assist a family to resettle unless and until 
the community had received a copy of the family’s 
case summary and had accepted it either as having 
legal residence (and therefore entitled to assistance 
under the state programs), or for care under the 
“aid to enemy aliens and others” program. Each 
state, on its side, agreed to investigate the claim to 
legal residence, to accept the family if the legal 
residence was established, or to accept it without 
legal residence if the plan for its care seemed a 
socially desirable one—and in that case to assist it 
from state funds, from “aid to enemy aliens and 
others” funds or from private funds. The Social 
Security Board approved this arrangement. 

Such was the procedure carried out. Upon receipt 
of the state’s acceptance, the individual or family was 


sent forward with the customary leave assistance by 
WRA. 


It is obvious that some of these individuals and 
families presented knotty problems to the communi- 
ties and states. Housing shortages in many places 
caused one difficulty, loss or deterioration of business 
and household equipment caused difficulties; changes 
in family composition resulting frém death, especially 
of wage earners, caused others. There were war 
casualties in some families. Illness complicated the 
adjustment of some. And then there were homeless, 
older, single men who for three years had been 
unemployed and supported by the government, Dis- 
trict offices of the WRA cooperated with county 
departments of public welfare in completing perma- 
nent plans of adjustment. 


The WRA is aware that the states have done a 
truly remarkable job in restoring these evacuees to 


communities. The states have been helped by the 
“aid to enemy aliens and others” fund for temporary 
and emergency care, especially for persons living in 
temporary housing units. But, by and large, these 
needy people of Japanese descent have been and are 
being helped by the permanent public assistance pro- 
grams of the state and their subdivisions in the same 
way that other residents of the states are helped. 
States and local communities have accepted the re- 
sponsibility, and are doing the job, of readjusting 
dependent Japanese to normal living and of pro- 
tecting their rights and welfare as the rights and 
welfare of other citizens are protected. In the light 
of what some observers feared and expected when 
the return of the Japanese should finally come, this 
is a striking fact. 


But the prospect in several respects is not wholly 
bright. A few observations may be set down. Changes 
have come to the Japanese population of this country, 
in some measure of course as a result of the fate 
of Japan in the war, but also as a result of this mass 
evacuation and the unique experience it meant. It 
is, of course, well known that the age and sex dis- 
tribution of Japanese in this country has never been 
normal. Immigration began around the turn of the 
century with adult men, unmarried or leaving their 
wives behind. After some years wives came over, and 
many single men sent for so-called “picture brides.” 
Thus, the average difference between the ages of 
husbands and wives is about fifteen years. The 
typical family is one of young children, middle-aged 
mothers and much older fathers. This would in- 
evitably cause a high incidence of dependence as the 
fathers became older and unable to work, were it 
not that Japanese Americans as a whole have been 
a self-contained and self-sufficient group, taking care 
of each other’s needs and known only slightly to 
public and private welfare agencies. It seems prob- 
able, however, that a considerable number of them 
were approaching an age that would have caused a 
noticeable increase in the number of dependents. The 
older bachelors and the migrant farm workers would 
have contributed to this. 

That was the situation when the mass evacuation 
of Japanese occurred. Whatever prospect there was 
of increasing distress and dependency among them, 
this evacuation has left no doubt about the matter: 
distress and dependency among Japanese in this 
country will become noticeable and will grow in the 
years immediately ahead. 


Look at this picture: In 1944 in one of our centers, 
of 2,909 males in the population only 665, or 22 per 
cent, were between 20 and 54 years of age, considered 
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the most productive period of life; on the other hand 
903, or 31 per cent, were over 55 years of age. At the 
other extreme of the age scale there were 2,575 boys 
and girls 19 years or under. 


Errects oF EvacuATION 


HE EFFECTS OF THE evacuation are numerous. There 

was outright loss of property, both personal and 
business, despite effort to prevent this; other property 
deteriorated, some of it in storage, some of it being 
clothing and other personal effects used during three 
years at the centers. Obviously there was loss of 
income. The financial circumstances of many families 
were precarious enough before evacuation—they had 
almost no savings, and now they lost tools, machines 
and household goods. Moreover the pattern of family 
relations has changed in many families. Early in the 
relocation program many of the younger men and 
women turned their eyes hopefully away from scenes 
remembered as unpleasant and went East; a large 
number of their fathers and mothers have insisted 
upon going back to the West Coast. Thus, the pat- 
tern of children as wage earners for parents in their 
declining years has been broken or badly strained 
in many of these families. Again, elderly single men 
who were migratory workers are facing a difficult 
future. They are three years older now than when 
they entered the center; many of them have been 
idle during those years and have received their shelter, 
food, clothing and medical care from the Govern- 
ment; not only do a disturbing number of them 
appear unemployable, but they will find that the 
old practice of working during the crop seasons and 
living in Japanese hotels and boarding houses is 
largely gone. 

Deportation and expatriation have produced their 
toll of broken families also, and many of these fami- 
lies have gone through a very trying period of emo- 
tional stress and uncertainty about the future. More- 
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over, the war has brought some noticeable economic 
and social changes to the West Coast, such as the 
influx of Negro and white workers from the South 
and the Middle West to war plants, and the con- 
demnation of or restrictions upon land previously 
used by Japanese for agriculture and fishing. People 
whose lives have been tremendously upset, and who 
face their new starts with misgivings, forebodings 
and fears, are finding a different world at the outset. 


A favorable factor in the situation, perhaps, is the 
redistribution to a considerable degree of Japanese 
in this country. Before the war, of the 126,000 per- 
sons of Japanese descent living in the United States, 
only 14,500 lived away from the West Coast, 73.8 
per cent living in the one state of California. Relo- 
cation and resettlement under the WRA has changed 
this picture. Today, probably 60 per cent live away 
from the West Coast, distributed through all of the 
other states of the union. While the significance of 
this was respect to the fortunes of Japanese in this 
country in the future may not be wholly clear, one 
is inclined to regard it as healthy. What its effect 
will be upon the numbers to become dependent, or 
to fail of self-support, can probably not be foretold. 
The extent of regrouping in the future may hold 
part of the answer. A ‘further trend away from the 
West Coast, or a trend back to it, could affect the 
matter in one way or another. It is to be hoped 
that the University of California will continue the 
study which it is now carrying forward of the effects 
of the evacuation. 

Meanwhile, it seems clear that some of the Jap- 
anese who left the centers hopefully and with fair 
confidence will not be able to make a go of it, and 
that one result of the evacuation and massing in 
centers for three years will be an increase in the 
number of Japanese in the United States to become 
dependent and to need public or private assistance. 





and aid to the blind? 


and aid to the blind, in all localities? 


localities ? 


Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board 





DO YOU KNOW THAT.... 
© In 42 States, ONE STATE agency is responsible for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 


© In 25 of these States, the same State agency is also responsible for general assistance? 


© In 42 States, ONE LOCAL agency is responsible for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 


¢ In 30 of these States the same local agency is also responsible for general assistance in some or all 
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FROM PLANNING TU ACTION: 
NEW YORK STATE INTEGRATES IT’S PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICE 


by Ricuarp T. GitmartTIN, President 


New York State Association of Public Welfare Officials 





to action in the integration of its public welfare 

services. When the Governor signed Chapter 
200 of the Laws of 1946 on March 22, 1946, the State 
Department of Social Welfare and local administra- 
tors were given legal authority to proceed with 
optional plans for working out integrated public 
welfare services in the various districts of the State. 
Much has already been written about the findings 
of the Special Committee on Social Welfare and 
Relief which led to the formulation of this legislation. 
A concise summary of the facts is available to readers 
of Pustic WexFare in the article appearing in Jan- 
uary 1946 issue entitled “Organizing State Welfare 
Services” by Assemblyman Harold C. Ostertag, the 
Chairman of the Committee and sponsor of this 
legislation. 

There are three major objectives in the legislation 
which has just been enacted in New York. First and 
foremost is the integration of services to the needy 
under the present system including provision for a 
single office in which the needy may apply for all 
types of public assistance and care, the investigation 
of family needs by a single agency, and uniform 
standards of assistance and care within any individual 
county. The second and most radical change abol- 
ishes the present cumbersome and costly settlement 
system in New York and substitutes a more easily 
administered residence requirement. A third major 
point consists in the stabilization of state aid to 
local districts for support of welfare expenses and 
administration. 


N« York State Has progressed from planning 


Loca RESPONSIBILITY 


HOSE WHO WOULD visualize welfare integration as 
Te establishment by the state of a set pattern of 
organization into which local districts must com- 
press their program, will be highly disillusioned by 
the legislation now effective in New York State. 
Carrying out the wish of the Governor and the Legis- 
lature that “social progress be attained without a 
diminution of strength and function of local govern- 
ment,” the responsibility for decision as to the local 


pattern of integration has been left up to local legis- 
lative bodies. For that reason city councils, boards 
of supervisors and town boards are busily studying 
legislation at the present time and conferring with 
city, county and town welfare administrators to 
arrive at a decision as to just which plan will be 
most effective in their own jurisdictions. At first 
glance it might appear that these provisions nullify 
the primary objections of the legislation. Actually 
they do not. Each district will have its own indi- 
vidual plan based on its own conception of its indi- 
vidual needs. There might not be any two districts 
in the state which have exactly the same problem and 
the same solution. But when the reorganization has 
been completed and made effective in each local 
district, we will have achieved integrated welfare 
services in any designated area within the state. In 
any city, county or town a person in need may file 
application for his public welfare assistance or service 
needs in one central office. One case worker will 
attend to his whole family needs. There will be 
uniform state reimbursement regardless of the pro- 
gram under which his care is given. Heretofore 
it was possible to find in many local districts a 
variety of welfare programs administered by a num- 
ber of local agencies having jurisdiction in the same 
area and the assistance was administered at varying 
costs on the part of the federal government, the state 
and local districts. On this particular phase, the com- 
mittee complained as follows: “It is the overlapping, 
conflicting, or competitive aspects of these unco- 
ordinated inter-relationships that act unfavorably 
upon persons in need, and complicate the admin- 
istration of public welfare.” 


OptionaL Pans oF INTEGRATED SERVICES 
IN Locat UNrts 


E WILL Now review these optional plans and 
Wihow how they can be made flexible for the best 
service in local areas. The Committee necessarily 
selected one basic plan and all other variations and 
modifications stem from this source. Their intention 
as stated in their report was as follows: “The pattern 
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of local welfare administration shall be based upon 
a County plan of administration covering all public 
welfare agencies within the county. County plans 
will vary according to the administrative arrangements 
made between the county on the one hand and the 
municipalities within the county on the other. This 
flexibility to meet local needs is attained through the 
exercise of alternative options by the local legislative 
bodies.” In this connection it is well to point out 
that a City Public Welfare District has the same 
powers and duties as a County Public Welfare Dis- 
trict. Under the law all cities in New York State 
over 50,000 population may, of their own motion, 
by action of their city council, be constituted as city 
public welfare districts. 


County Options 


HE OPTIONAL ForMS of integrated welfare services 
Tin county units can be stated as follows: If the 
county is already a county unit, it will continue on 
that plan and will administer all public welfare serv- 
ices within the county. If a county unit has one 
or more cities located within the county limits, the 
county continues to operate as a unit and the city 
exercises one of the available options. In this situa- 
tion the city and county plan jointly. In other coun- 
ties the Town Welfare Officer remains responsible 
for the issuance of home relief on the basis of 
investigation made by the staff of the County Welfare 
Department. Counties may become county units on 
motion of the Board of Supervisors. 


Town Options 


HERE ARE TWO OPTIONS available to town welfare 
| on In the county-town type of operation the 
Town Welfare Officer continues to authorize home 
relief for persons having residence within his town 
and acts as agent for the county in receiving appli- 
cations of residents for all types of assistance and 
care administered by the county. If the county elects 
to be a county unit each Town Board may appoint 
a Town Service Officer who may receive applications 
for all types of assistance and care to be forwarded 
to the county. Arrangements can be made between 
the county and town for emergency disbursements 
to be made by this Town Service Officer on behalf 
of the county. This makes effective the provision of 
the law that there shall be one central point of 
application available to all residents of a community. 


City Options 


HE OPTIONS AVAILABLE to cities other than City 
T Public Welfare districts are more complex and 
are designed to meet the varying needs of City 
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Welfare districts. Cities under 50,000 population can- 
not become a complete public welfare unit without 
an enabling act by the Legislature. Those cities 
which are designated merely as City Welfare districts 
have the following options: they may contract with 
the county for administration of assistance now being 
administered by the city and permit the county to 
bill the city for appropriate administrative costs; or 
they may establish a city service officer to receive 
applications but the county makes the investigations; 
or the city may permit the county to administer all 
programs for which the city is responsible and 
receives reimbursement through the county tax levy 
against the city; or, the city may act as agent for 
the county and administer all programs and bill the 
county for its share of the administrative cost; or 
the city may provide a welfare officer to administer 
home relief and medical and hospital care, per- 
mitting the county to do the investigation, and the 
city pays the expense out of its own funds. 


The State Department of Social Welfare also has 
authority under the law to approve any other plan 
which a city might submit if the plan provides for 
completely integrated welfare services within the city. 
If there is a failure to agree between the county and 
city, the county then administers all programs within 
the city. 


Why So Many Options? 


ITHIN THE NINE COUNTIES which comprise Area 
Whre. 5 of the State Department of Social Welfare 
are situations which justify these options. West- 
chester County’s problem is very complex. A strong 
County Department is supplemented by five city 
welfare districts; (the City of Rye will become a 
welfare district in July 1947), and 18 towns, some 
of which are larger than many cities within the State. 
Yonkers, Mt. Vernon, and New Rochelle are over 
50,000 in population and White Plains has permission 
from the Legislature to become a welfare district. 
Putnam County, just north of Westchester County, 
has a complete county unit. Dutchess County has a 
County Unit with a City Public Welfare District 
and a City Welfare District within its borders. Ulster 
has a County-Town unit with the exception of the 
City of Kingston which has expressed a desire to go 
into the county unit. There are 22 towns within the 
borders of the County. Sullivan County is a County- 
Town unit with no cities. A cooperative arrangement 
allows county case workers to serve the towns on 
some of the welfare problems. Orange County super- 
vises investigations for the towns and has the City 
Public Welfare District of Newburgh. Middletown 
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has permission by the Legislature to form a City 
Public Welfare District, leaving Port Jervis to decide 
exactly what pattern of administration it chooses to 
follow. Rockland County has a County-Town unit 
with five towns. Acting as Deputies for the Com- 
missioner, Town Welfare Officers have authorized 
hospitalization and done other work for the County. 
Many programs operated by the County are charged 
back to the towns. Nassau County has a County 
unit implemented by its special charter. It is inter- 
esting that Nassau has the largest town in the State. 
Hempstead, with a population of 250,000, is larger 
by far than the average city. Suffolk County with 
ten towns, operates on a County-Town basis. The 
cost of child welfare services, hospitalization and 
institutional care is charged back to the towns. 


Thus you can see at a glance the futility for an 
overall state plan. It would not permit the type of 
local planning and local control needed to give the 
best service to such a varied and complex number 
of potential welfare units. 


Strate DeEpARTMENT APPROVAL OF LocaL PLAN 


ACH COUNTY IS REQUIRED under the law to submit 
E; comprehensive plan outlining the method and 
standards of administering assistance and care within 
the county. This will require the county and town 
officials to confer and coordinate their several pro- 
grams. The plan will have to outline provisions for 
ready access to all welfare services on the part of 
citizens of the county. Provisions for integration of 
social service staff and for standards of assistance 
and care on a uniform basis in all agencies within 
the county will have to be formulated. These services 
must be available to those who need them regardless 
of federal or state reimbursement or whether or not 
the welfare service is an entire local charge. Where 
there are City Welfare Districts within the county, 
the city is required to file with the County Com- 
missioner their plan of operation, and after approval 
by the County Commissioner the joint plan is filed 
with the state. Adequate office facilities and arrange- 
ments for full time service to applicants will have 
to be maintained in towns where there is a town 
welfare officer or town service officer. Approval and 
annual review of local plans by the State Department 
is required, This will be an effective instrument of 
State supervision. “Put it in writing” is always a 
sound policy. The necessity for local districts to 
state so clearly their policies and procedures that 
they may be subjected to State approval and review, 
will of necessity call for clear thinking and close 
cooperation between all the units within a county. 


The net result will surely mean increased standards 
in assistance and service to persons in need. 


STaTE REIMBURSEMENT 


OME HAVE REFERRED to it ungraciously as the “big 
GC stick” while others recognize the necessity for the 
state, in making such a heavy contribution toward 
welfare costs in New York State, to insist on definite 
standards. I refer to the increased rate of state re- 
imbursement which was made effective retroactively 
to January 1, 1946 and will continue in effect through- 
out this year. This fixes the local share of welfare 
costs at 20%, the balance being absorbed by the state. 
Heretofore the local district has paid up to 60% of 
costs for home relief, down to 25% of the costs of 
old age assistance. No district will be entitled to 
this increased rate of reimbursement after January 1, 
1947 unless the county plan integrated administration 
has been approved by the State Department of Social 
Welfare. “Money talks” and it is obvious that no 
community will attempt to operate on its own. 

Financing of welfare costs has been a major prob- 
lem in some districts, especially in cities where there 
is a constitutional limit to their taxing powers. There 
has also been a problem in some areas of delayed 
state reimbursement. Frequently funds would have 
to be borrowed temporarily, or, in rare cases, welfare 
checks and payments to those in need would have 
to be held up. Under the new law the state will 
advance payments to the districts. This new reim- 
bursement program and the relatively low cost as- 
sumed by the local district will permit sound fiscal 
planning in local districts. 


SuBSTITUTION OF RESIDENCE FOR SETTLEMENT 


OME AUTHORITIES CONTEND that our New York 

State settlement laws date back 175 years. Through 
research made in records of our early towns on Long 
Island, it is indicated that settlement laws are of 
much older origin than that. Chapter 200 of the 
laws of 1946 makes the first effective dent in a prob- 
lem which has been with us nearly 200 years. Every 
person in New York State with the exception of 
infants under one year now acquires and retains his 
own residence. We no longer have the incongruous 
situation developed by our former derivative settle- 
ment contradictions, nor allow the receipt of public 
assistance and care to affect a person’s residence. 
Each public welfare district is now responsible for 
providing assistance and care for needy persons re- 
siding in its’ own territory. The substitution of 
certain residence requirements for the former strin- 
gent settlement laws was brought about by several 
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factors. It was generally felt that there should be a 
provision of requiring at least one year’s state resi- 
dence before local districts would be responsible for 
all the cost of care. State residence is acquired by 
residing one year in the state. Having acquired state 
residence, a welfare recipient is a local responsibility 
from then on. However if he has not been in the 
state a year, all costs up to the completion of a year’s 
residence is assumed by the state. Exception is made 
in the case of those who are residents in a hospital 
or institution or military reservation. Likewise there 
are protective measures for areas where there may be 
a large influx of tubercular patients or large veterans’ 
facilities. Chargeback between towns within a county 
are now entirely eliminated. 


Periop oF TRANSITION 


NTICIPATING THE PROBLEMS which might arise in 

putting the new law into effect smoothly and 
efficiently, the State Department has issued several 
instructural bulletins outlining how orderly transition 
is to be made of shifting responsibilities. A bulletin 
was issued on March 12, 1946 explaining those 
changes which were to take effect immediately on 
April 1 affecting settlement, chargebacks, state 
charges, change in eligibility requirements relating 
to residence, the powers and duties of public welfare 
officials, transfer of the handling of cases between dis- 
tricts and the transfer of personnel and funds from 
Boards of Child Welfare to public welfare districts. 
In each of the five areas of the state there have been 
meetings of the local public welfare Commissioners 
in order that there can be a full exchange of views 
and that the Area Directors can get a full listing of 
local problems for clearance with the State Social 
Welfare Department office. 

That there are many such problems awaiting clear- 
ance is not unexpected. The law itself contemplates 
that the State Department of Social Welfare will 
formulate rules and regulations for the smooth opera- 
tion of the provisions of the law throughout the state. 
The legal, procedural and other aspects of every 
problem is being discussed very carefully prior to 
issuance of bulletins on the part of the state. In this 
respect the New York State Association of Public 
Welfare Officials and its Committee on State and 
Local Relationships are being called into play so that 
all problems can be discussed from the state and 
local viewpoint. There will undoubtedly be many 
meetings of this committee before the annual meeting 
of the Association this summer at which time all 
the Commissioners of the state will have an oppor- 


tunity to discuss the operation of the law with other 
Commissioners and with members of the state staff. 


Looxinc AHEAD 


BR January 1, 1947, our program of reorganization 
will have been completed. “The chief objective 
of the proposal is, of course, to improve the social 
services rendered to the aged, the blind, the sick, the 
unemployed, needy widows and children, and other 
dependent persons. On the primacy of this objective, 
I am sure that all of us are agreed.” Governor 
Dewey stated this in his special message to the Legis- 
lature and continued as follows: “they have been 
tested in careful study, in their application to the 
different units of government, and even in con- 
troversy between sincere, competent and reasonable 
men and women who agreed upon the objective to 
be obtained.” Characterized as “the most compre- 
hensive program of Social Welfare Legislation in 
New York State in recent times,” we, as local wel- 
fare administrators, feel the full responsibility of 
making the aims and purposes of the Legislation 
effective. In common with Assemblyman Ostertag, 
we feel that “perhaps the perfect organization of wel- 
fare services has yet to be discovered, and probably 
no one plan will ever be suitable for all states 
and localities.” We have no feeling at this time of 
having achieved some ultimate goal—rather we feel 
that we had passed a significant landmark on the 
road to a more nearly perfect system of welfare 
administration. We shall not hesitate here. We know 
that ahead lie even higher levels of achievement in 
social welfare progress. We are mindful of the 
admonition of the late President Roosevelt in his 
annual message to Congress, 1937 (as quoted in the 
History of Public Welfare in New York State, 1867— 
1940 by Schneider and Deutsch, p. 380,) when he 
said: 

“It is not enough that the wheels turn. They 
must carry us in the direction of a great satisfac- 
tion in life for the average man. The deeper purpose 
of democratic government is to assist as many of its 
citizens as possible, especially those who need it 
most to improve their conditions of life, to retain 
all personal liberty which does not adversely affect 
their neighbor and to pursue the happiness which 
comes with security and an opportunity for recrea- 
tion and culture. Even with our present recovery 
we are far from the goal of that deeper purpose. 
There are far reaching problems still with us for 
which democracy must find solution if it is to con- 
sider itself successful.” 

















SUPERVISING ALABAMAS PUBLIC WELFARE 


FIELD STAFF 


by Bess Apams, Director 


Bureau of Field Service 
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centralized—and by decentralized is meant that 

the pattern of organization, administration and 
financing is built around local autonomy with state 
supervision. This kind of administration stems from 
our underlying philosophy that the means by which 
democracy provides for its less fortunate citizens 
belongs both to this group for whom it was estab- 
lished and the taxpayers who support it. We believe, 
therefore, that if the program is to operate for the 
people, it must be kept close to the people. This 
premise underlies our whole welfare structure and 
these principles are implemented through the re- 
sponsibilities of those who comprise the field staff. 


|: ALABAMA ouR public welfare program is de- 


ALABAMA Pusiic WELFARE ORGANIZATION 


PERATING UNDER a seven-member State Board of 

Public Welfare, of which the Governor is ex- 
officio chairman, the State Department of Public 
Welfare provides supervision for the 67 county 
departments, each of which has its own county 
public welfare board. Alabama legislation provides 
for local administration with state controls and the 
field staff in the State Department has primary re- 
sponsibility for insuring local conformity to state and 
federal laws and policies. The field staff, therefore, 
is the liaison between the State Department and 
the county programs. It is the medium through 
which there is an uninterrupted inter-change of 
ideas. 


Bureau oF Fretp Service 


THIN THE TOTAL State Department organization 

the Bureau of Field Service is one of seven 
operational units—bureaus of public assistance, child 
welfare, accounts, research and statistics, informa- 
tional service and administrative service. While set 
up as a separate bureau, the field staff itself repre- 
sents a service unit for the other six bureaus and for 
the 67 county departments. It is the primary means 
of transmitting state policies to the counties and of 
interpreting county problems to the state office. 


Over-all supervision of the counties is the primary 
job of the field representatives. Their work is sup- 
plemented by that of consultants attached to the 
various bureaus in the state office. These con- 
sultants work in conjunction with the field repre- 
sentatives and county directors, and planning for the 
use of consultants in any county is always cleared 
through the field staff. 

Thus it is clear that each field representative is a 
key person on the staff. Individual territories are 
determined by a number of factors, among them 
geographical location, size, ease of acess from the 
state capitol, size of caseload and staff, and local 
problems. While eight is the average number of 
counties assigned to an individual field representa- 
tive, the number ranges from one to ten, with two 
of the urban counties under the immediate supervi- 
sion of the Bureau Director. Field staff planning 
must take into account the sharp contrast between 
the county department in a small rural county where 
it is the sole social agency, and the county départ- 
ment in a metropolitan community supporting a 
variety of social agencies. These differences, along 
with the parallel differences in local needs and re- 
sources must be woven into over-all field service 
supervision. 


Fretp SeErvic—E SUPERVISION 


UPERVISION OF THE field staff is chiefly through 
G individual and group conferences and reports. 
Prior to each field trip the field representative has 
conferences with the Bureau Director in planning 
her work while out in the counties. Upon her return 
she again confers on the problems found and the 
results of her trip. While she is in the field, she has 
full responsibility for action in making a decision or 
in contacting directly other bureaus in the state 
office. 

As a rule, each county is visited about once in 
every two months, though pressing problems may 
demand special visits. Staff meetings are held on 
a quarterly basis and schedules are planned so that 
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all counties can be reached between staff meetings. 
The length of time a field representative stays in 
a county varies from one day to one week, with 
the average being about three days for a regular 
supervisory visit. The latter would include case 
reviewing as well as work with the county director 
on policies and problems. The field representative 
must, insofar as possible each 12 months, review for 
eligibility five percent of the cases in each county. 
This review of public assistance cases is an integral 
part of the field representative’s regular supervisory 
duties. While the determination of eligibility and 
the amount of assistance to be granted is the re- 
sponsibility of the county departments, such deter- 
mination must be in accordance with the state and 
federal laws and rules and regulations promulgated 
by the State Department for the administration of 
each public assistance category. 

It is impossible to delineate the range of matters 
which can be topics for discussion on a supervisory 
field visit. The county director is free to present to 
the field representative any local problems or needs 
which have bearing on the welfare program, as well 
as to discuss staff problems, office mechanics, budget- 
ing, and all phases of administration. The field 
representative is required to ascertain that the direc- 
tor has a thorough understanding of all policies 
affecting the welfare program. A part of the field 
representative’s responsibility is to consult with the 
director on public relations and to advise with her 
regarding any questions in her county which may 
have arisen in the state office. The field representa- 
tive often meets with county welfare boards, makes 
contacts with county officials, and thus acts as aide 
to the county director in interpreting public welfare 
policies within the communities. 

Although the in-service training program within 
the total public welfare organization is related to 
county personnel needs, its more formal aspects are 
supplemented by on-the-job training of county 
workers through the field representatives. Group 
training and group conferences are worked out by 
the in-service training supervisor, but field repre- 
sentatives participate and make suggestions as to 
workers needing training. Likewise, the field repre- 
sentatives follow up on all of the formal aspects 
of the program in their regular supervision. 


Fretp Reports 


ERHAPS THERE Is no more useful device in super- 
Pyision of the field staff than the narrative reports 
which are written concerning each visit. General 
topics included in the reports are—Administration: 


finances, personnel, office mechanics; Services: public 
assistance, child welfare; Activities of boards of 
public welfare; Interpretation; Comments; and 
Recommendations. These reports are prepared fol- 
lowing each visit and are submitted to the Director 
prior to the quarterly staff meetings. Copies are 
circulated to the other bureau directors and a com- 
posite on all activities in the field is prepared by the 
Director for the Commissioner. Likewise, consul- 
tants in other bureaus prepare reports which are in- 
terchanged with those of the reglar field staff to 
form a basis for further planning. 


ALaBAMA’s Broap Pusiic WELFARE PRoGRAM 


T MIGHT BE EMPHASIZED here that Alabama’s pro- 

gram is not only decentralized, but also it com- 
prises both public assistance and child welfare 
services, as well as social services. There is a single 
state agency and there are single county units 
administering all phases of the public assistance and 
child welfare programs. Thus, while the over-all field 
representative has the benefit of consultant service 
on various aspects of the program, she herself must 
be equipped to deal with public assistance, child 
welfare and social services, as well as with general 
administration. With the aim of the State Depart- 
ment, “The promotion of a unified development of 
welfare activities and agencies of the State and of 
the local governments so that each agency and each 
governmental institution shall function as an in- 
tegral part of the general system,” responsibilities 
of Alabama’s State Department and its county units 
are unusually broad in scope. In fact, they are far 
more inclusive than the public assistance and child 
welfare provisions of the Social Security Act, and 
are rooted in a social service program to children 
which dates back to 1919. Specific examples of the 
kind of job that county welfare departments do 
over and above administrative of public assistance 
and child welfare, include participation in com- 
munity planning, and cooperative relationships with 
other agencies, such as the Health Department on 
Cancer Control, and Selective Service in determin- 
ing dependency. 

Although one of the reasons the Alabama field 
staff can be given relative freedom of action is be- 
cause the individual members all have had long 
experience in the fields of both public assistance 
and child welfare, we believe this procedure is 
inherent in sound practices. It is a further guarantee 
of local flexibility and state adaptation to local needs. 


Supervising the field staff in the kind of program 
we have in Alabama is a large assignment. It 
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is more than supervisory for it is also administrative. 
In order to fulfill this part of her job, the Director 
sits with other bureau heads in the state office as an 
informal “cabinet” to the Commissioner. The 
Director of the Bureau of Field Service acts in the 
same sort of liaison capacity between the field repre- 
sentative and the other state office units as the field 
representatives act between the counties and the 
State Department. Through her and her field staff 
there is a direct line between the Commissioner 
and each county director. 

Each bureau has specific functions and carries out 
details of administration and, in addition, bureau 
directors jointly with the Commissioner, determine 
over-all policies. The group evaluates the Depart- 
ment’s resources in terms of problems; attempts to 
correlate the work of the different units of opera- 
tion; analyzes the program; considers existing and 
pending legislation, both federal and state, in the 
light of Alabama’s needs; reviews the status of 
personnel in the State Department and the counties; 
and participates in fiscal planning for the entire 
program. 


“Voice” oF THE CouNTIES 


HE Frevp Service Director occupies a peculiarly 
jeer role as the voice of the counties in the 
State Department. Because the members of her 
bureau are those in direct contact with all aspects 
of county operation, it is primarily through her 
that a clear picture of what is happening every- 
where in the state is brought to those who ad- 
minister the program at the state level. In addition 
to keeping attuned to the counties, she must keep 
them advised of the thinking in the state office. 
This, of course, is accomplished through the field 
representatives and consultants. Planning at the state 
level must be geared to the needs and resources 
in the counties to such an extent that they will be 
part of the planning and that regulations will not 
be super-imposed on them. We believe that as the 
county workers, directly and through the field staff, 
share in over-all policy determination they can per- 
form a more effective service. The relationships of 
county workers with the State Department are not 
limited, however, to contacts with the field staff. 
County directors may seek help from any bureau 
in the Department should a need arise. 


Fretp Service AND Orner Bureaus 


NOTHER WAY IN WHICH, in essence, the Field 
Service Director brings the counties into the 
State Department is through her work with the 


individual departmental bureaus. Perhaps this can 
be made clearer by an illustration of the correlation 
between the Bureau of Field Service and the bureaus 
of public assistance and child welfare. Before a 
manual for either bureau is compiled or revised, a 
committee of county directors, selected jointly by 
the directors of the bureaus concerned and the 
field representatives, sits with those responsible for 
compilation of the manuals. These committees, to- 
gether with the field staff, seek to insure that policies 
will be realistic in terms of county operation. They 
not only help plan the manuals, but also review 
preliminary drafts before a final publication is com- 
pleted. Here, too, is an example of our continuing 
recognition that the welfare program is for those 
who live out in the counties and that it can fulfill 
its obligations only as state planning is related to 
local needs. We have found that there can be no 
separation of state operation and county operation, 
but that the two must be welded together into a 
single unit for effective, well-rounded service to 
people. . 

Further participation in the development and 
modification of policies of this nature is insured by 
all counties through the field staff. Through the 
Director the field representatives are made aware 
of the thinking behind any changes and together 
they work out means for transmitting a uniform 
interpretation through the state. As each policy is 
tested on the job, the county director is encouraged 
to advise the field representative as to how it works. 
Likewise, the field staff keeps the Director and the 
bureau responsible advised of county reactions to 
state policies. Their work is concerned with all 
policies, while similar interpretation is part of the 
job of the consultants attached to the specific 
bureaus. Their work, for example, that of the con- 
sultant on family budgeting, is related to the work 
of the field representative and each serves as a 
resource to the other and to the counties. Since the 
county directors are on the job in the counties, 
however, and the field representatives and con- 
sultants are in the field much of the time, it be- 
comes the task of the Bureau Director to insure 
an uninterrupted interchange of experiences and 
interpretation between the counties and the in- 
dividual State Department bureaus. 


SoctaL AvupDITs 


SPECIFIC MEANS Of supervision used by the field 
A staff in insuring conformity to such policies as 
those set out in public assistance and child welfare 
manuals is the social audit. Through the audit the 
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field representative is apprised as to currency of 
work and adherence to schedules, as well as to 
conformity to laws and policies. While steps in the 
social audit are part of the continuing job of the 
field representative in her regular county supervision, 
in addition it is required that there be a complete 
audit at any time that a director leaves a county. 
This audit becomes a part of the county department’s 


official files. 


The same general pattern of coordinating field 
service with bureau functions is followed in all 
bureaus in the State Department. Statistical re- 
porting, for example, to the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics may show up deficiencies in the counties 
which need the attention of both the field repre- 
sentative and a consultant from the bureau. Per- 
sonnel problems in a county may require interpreta- 
tion to the personnel officer in the Bureau of 
Administrative Services by the field person who 
goes into the county. While the county workers, 
like members of the state staff, are under a merit 
system, personnel problems and personnel shortages 
have been accepted as over-all state problems. In 
addition, field representatives prepare service ratings 
on county directors as a part of the total merit plans, 
as well as a factor in the supervisory process. 


INFORMATIONAL SERVICE 


NOTHER BUREAU whose work must be related to 
A the temper of the counties, as well as to needs 
evident at the state level, is the Bureau of Informa- 
tional Service. Here the Director of Field Service 
herself has a specific obligation to relate all forms 
of publicity and public relations to what the counties 
want and what the counties need. While guidance 
in these matters is a State Department function, it 
must be the kind of guidance that leads and not 
that directs. The Director of Field Service makes 
occasional trips to feel the pulse of the state and to 
contact city and county officials, and county public 
welfare board members, as well as county depart- 
ments. She does not travel, however, in a supervisory 
capacity, except in the two counties for which she 
is directly responsible. The Director’s intimate 
knowledge of the counties is essential to her work 
with all bureaus, and especially with Informational 
Service. 


FiscaL PLANNING 


= WORK OF THE field staff and its director is 
inter-woven with the functions of all bureaus in 
the State Department. The Bureau of Accounts, 
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however, is the bureau through which fiscal con- 
trols are exercised, but their interpretation and super- 
vision of operation are an obligation of the field 
representatives. Again, because financing is decen- 
tralized in Alabama and the local dollar must come 
first before state and federal funds can be released 
to a county, fiscal planning must take into account 
local needs and resources. Long before the end of 
one fiscal year, the Director of the Bureau of Field 
Service is working closely with the director of the 
Bureau of Accounts in planning budgeting policies 
and procedures for another 12 months. This action, 
however, must be related to reports from the field 
and available state and federal funds. Field repre- 
sentatives not only must interpret this planning to 
the counties before budgets are prepared, but they 
also sit in with the Commissioner and the bureau 
directors when each individual budget is reviewed. 


TotraL INTERPRETATION OF PROGRAM 


Hus, THE Bureau of Field Service is the primary 
jade whereby every phase of Alabama’s public 
welfare program is integrated. It is the working 
mechanism for carrying out the philosophies we 
consider inherent in any sound public welfare pro- 
gram. The responsibilities of the Bureau Director of 
necessity are both administrative and supervisory. 
In each aspect of her job, however, one thing is 
paramount: No two counties are alike in character- 
istics, needs, resources, problems and _ personnel. 
Whereas uniform policies and procedures are de- 
veloped in the state office, they must be related to 
the situation in the counties on an individual basis, 
yet with no deviation from legal and administrative 
requirements. As the Bureau Director fulfills her 
obligation in assuring effective state-county relation- 
ships, she must be alert to county differences. This 
will be true so long as we have a decentralized 
program, but these differences will not affect sound 
and generally uniform administration so long as an 
adequate field staff is an active liaison between the 
state and county departments. 


We know the State Department must offer leader- 
ship to the counties and must tie the whole pro- 
gram together. At the same time, we are concerned 
that the state office should never let itself reach too 
far ahead of the counties or lose sight of their place 
in the total structure. This is the reason we have 
an integrated field service and the reason we are 
able to keep our public welfare program on a de- 
centralized basis. 

















PROFESSIUNAL PERSUNNEL: 
AN EXAMINATION UF CURRENT NEEDS 


by Sue SPENCER, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
American Association of Social Workers 





vast expansion of social services provided by 

government and we are likely to see a contin- 
uation of this trend. In addition to the social in- 
surance and the public assistances, national programs 
for vocational rehabilitation, maternal and child 
health, child welfare services, crime prevention and 
probation and parole have been instituted and are 
well under way throughout the country. The recent 
trend toward the development of school social work 
programs, travelling child guidance and mental 
hygiene clinics, and state wide recreational programs 
is noteworthy. The provision by the federal govern- 
ment of large-scale employee counselling program 
in war industries operated under the United States 
Civil Service and the various programs of personal 
service provided by the armed forces indicated a 
recognition by government of its responsibility for the 
provision of such services. There is reason to believe 
that in the immediate future the public will come 
to demand of its government the provision of these 
and other social services staffed with technically 
trained personnel under efficient administration. 


0 URING THE PAST Two DECADES there has been a 


SoctaL Work DeMaANps PERSONNEL OF HicH CALIBRE 


HE DEVELOPMENT OF SUCH PROGRAMS under public 
| rtiom and the effort to staff them will un- 
doubtedly follow somewhat the same pattern as that 
of the development of public education in this coun- 
try. For some time we will have to use a large 
number of persons without technical training for 
social work but with a broad general education and 
provide them with training on the job and post- 
employment professional education. It is logical to 
assume that a large part of the burden of preparing 
persons for the public social services will rest upon 
the public universities. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the professional training to be given to 
prospective social workers in such schools should be 
any different from that given elsewhere. The cost 
of professional training for any field is relatively 
high and it is proper to assume that the state gov- 
ernments and municipalities should provide in tax- 


supported institutions an opportunity for their cit- 
izens to secure professional training for social work 
just as for other professions. 


Social work, regardless of its auspices, demands 
personnel of mature judgment, integrity, technical 
knowledge and demonstrated competence derived 
through education and experience. The following 
points may be cited in support of this statement. 

1. The social worker deals with the individual 
and his family in an effort to help him solve personal 
as well as financial problems. The social worker 
invades, therefore, the sanctity of the individual, 
his family life and his relationship to the community. 
If he is unskilled or fumbles the job, he may do real 
damage to the client. To cite a very common ex- 
ample, a social worker is frequently responsible for 
determining eligibility for public assistance for a 
family in which the applicant states that her hus- 
band is an alcoholoic, is irresponsible and unable 
to support his family. The unskilled social worker 
may be unable to evaluate the potential strengths in 
the family situation, may side with the applicant 
against her husband and increase the family dif- 
ficulties to the point of breaking up the family. 

2. The client who comes to a public agency 
usually has no choice as to the agency from which 
he may seek and obtain help or the particular social 
worker who serves him. He is therefore at the 
mercy of the agency which provides the service 
and assigns the worker. This is one of the factors 
which, in public school education, in public hos- 
pitals and other public services, has led to the 
establishment of regulatory systems such as the 
licensing of physicians, the certification of teachers, 
and the provision of registration for nurses. Such 
regulatory systems have as a part of their require- 
ments the passing of an examination or the com- 
pletion of certain professional education or both. 
The public is just beginning to recognize the need 
for such regulatory systems in social work and in 
the meantime the total responsibility for selection 
and supervision of personnel must rest with the 
social agencies. 
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3. It is not possible for the agency to identify 
and evaluate at the point of application the par- 
ticular problem which the client or group brings 
to the agency and his resources for solving the 
problem. It is therefore not possible to assign the 
easy problems to the less experienced workers and 
the more difficult ones to the more experienced. 
Even the establishment of eligibility for old age 
assistance often hinges upon the worker’s ability to 
understand the relationships which exist between 
members of the family and to elicit their help. 

4. The daily decisions made by public welfare 
workers have far-reaching effects on the welfare of 
the community. Although agencies have certain 
standards for the amount of assistance which can 
be given to families, the workers are charged with 
the responsibility for using that standard in relation 
to the individual circumstances of the family. The 
decisions, month after month, as to the amount of 
money which is to go to any family seriously affect 
the physical, mental and social well being of its mem- 
bers. Not only the amount of money which is given, 
but the way in which the worker meets the family 
to discuss its needs and the intérpretation given in 
relation to the amount of money given or withheld 
affect the family. Multiply this one situation by the 
thousands in a state or the several million families in 
this country and the effect of these daily decisions is 
recognized. 

Furthermore, unless the public welfare workers 
know how to build on and conserve the individual’s 
strengths, the social services will actually undermine 
individual initiative and ability. It is obvious that 
the emergency relief programs had this result in 
many instances. 

5. We have never yet really tested in our mass 
programs the results of adequate financial assistance 
coupled with skilled service. During the war we did 
everything possible to keep the health, morale and 
general well being of our citizens at as high a level 
as possible. We did this through mass programs of 
family subsidy, individual and family counselling, 
recreation, and volunteer service programs to afford 
positive outlet for energy and initiative. We were 
not 100 per cent successful in these efforts because we 
were not able to train and staff such mass programs 
without some failures in personnel. We were, how- 
ever, successful to a large extent in maintaining the 
health and welfare of this country at a high level. Our 
goals for a peacetime economy should certainly be as 
high as they were during the war. 

To summarize, social services under public auspices 
need skilled personnel just as truly as those under 


private auspices. In other services, such as education, 
public health and public libraries, there is an emerg- 
ing concept of efficiency directly related to skilled 
service. 

The state and local public welfare administrations 
have already taken certain positive steps in regard 
to personnel. They have engaged persons who are 
technically equipped to advise on the development 
of policy and to supervise certain parts of the pro- 
gram. Jobs have been classified as to content and 
qualifications have been established for these jobs. 
A strong system of personnel administration has 
been developed based on and in accordance with 
established personnel procedures. Orientation and 
training on the job, combined with educational leave, 
have been provided for staff members without regard 
to their particular position in the agency. The merit 
principle has been followed in personnel adminis- 
tration. Strategically, therefore, the public agencies 
are in a good position to strengthen their programs 
through certain additions and have actually been 
ahead of many of the private agencies in certain 
phases of personnel administration. 


Wuat Are THE CurrENT PERSONNEL NEEDS? 


E COULD UNDOUBTEDLY DO THE jos in our social 
Wy sete more effectively and efficiently with no 
additional expenditure of funds if we could get 
enough well qualified personnel. Much of our present 
public welfare is inefficient and wasteful because of 
the lack of knowledge and skill on the part of persons 
doing the job and the lack of incentives for doing 
the best job of which the individual is capable. Some 
of the inefficiency and wastefulness in our agencies 
is related to poor administrative procedure. Much 
of the wastefulness, however, is a hidden waste and 
is due to the lack of skill of workers in assisting 
clients to return to gainful employment or to work 
out other plans whereby their dependence upon 
public assistance can be lessened. 

The following are certain practical sugestions which 
apply to social work in general and are not limited 
to public welfare agencies. 

1. One of the simplest and least expensive pro- 
posals for agencies is the provision for real staff 
participation in agency planning. As public welfare 
becomes older, there is more and more a tendency 
to crystallize policies and procedures at certain points. 
Particularly in the larger agencies, workers come to 
feel that they have little place in the development of 
policy. Workers, regardless of age, have much to 
contribute to the development of policy and their 
satisfactions in the job are greatly increased through 
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this sense of participation. 

2. The provision of the proper physical surround- 
ings and equipment and mechanical aids for efficient 
staff performance adds greatly to the pride of the 
staff in being identified with their employing agency 
and to the amount and kind of work which the 
staff performs. Many buildings in which public 
welfare agencies are housed are a disgrace to the 
governmental unit which provides them, are a hazard 
to the health of the staff besides being a constant 
drag on the morale of staff and clients. 

3. Greater incentives in the form of salaries and 
promotions must be provided. Salaries should be 
related to the real job responsibilities rather than to 
the level at which the job has been thought of by 
the community to be placed. For example, a staff 
member in the usual public welfare agency is re- 
sponsible for making investigations for correctional 
institutions looking toward the parole or post-prison 
plan for an individual. This type of service is not 
merely a compilation of physical facts, but demands 
an acute sensitivity to environmental factors including 
personal attitudes of prospective employers, advisors 
and other persons with whom the individual will 
be associated. This calls for as high a degree of 
knowledge and skill as that required of a social 
worker in a hospital setting who is working with 
others in planning for the return to his home of a 
convalescent patient. Our problem is that most sal- 
aries in public welfare were originally correlated with 
minor clerical positions in government or with teach- 
ing salaries which are notoriously low. 

It is essential to provide for rapid promotion, par- 
ticularly in the early stages of employment in a 
social agency, for persons whose performance is 
adequate. If the induction salaries could be raised 
somewhat from their present level and, in addition, 
there could be provision for automatic increases every 
six months for the first two years and every year 
thereafter on the basis of adequate performance with 
jump raises for persons of outstanding merit, we 
would be able to hold in the public welfare field 
many persons of real capacity and interest in the field. 

The top expectancy for salaries in the public field 
must be increased if we are to secure competent 
persons intially and to keep them. The lists of per- 
sons who have left public welfare agencies would 
reveal many persons who had shown real ability in 
the field and a great deal of interest but who left 
because they were not able to support themselves and 
their families adequately. This factor, alone, would 
not be sufficient for recommending increased top 
salaries. When, however, it is correlated with the 


high degree of responsibility and the leadership 
which is essential if public welfare is to meet the 
demands being placed upon it, the recommendation 
is a logical one. 

There must also be a recognition by the general 
public as well as the public welfare field itself that 
public welfare can best be administered by persons 
with long experience in the field and technical train- 
ing for social work. As long as there is little oppor- 
tunity for social workers to be promoted to the top 
jobs in public welfare or to have tenure once they 
have proved their abilities in these top jobs, the 
public welfare field will continue to lose much of 
the best talent to other phases of social work and 
to other occupations. 


4. We must do a better recruiting job for social 
work. Perhaps we need to be more realistic in our 
interpretation of the fact that social work isn’t an 
easy job and that it does require more than a liking 
for people and a general interest in social betterment. 
We need bona fide current information about the 
kinds of jobs which are developing in social work, 
the requirements, geographic locations and salaries 
being paid. At the present time no one is prepared 
to say authoritatively what the salary expectancy 
may be for workers considering entrance into social 
work. We also need to provide throughout the 
country actual counselling interviews for persons who 
are interested in entering social work. Such inter- 
views should provide the individual with information 
about the variety of opportunities in the field, the 
training needed for various kinds of jobs and the 
employment conditions and salaries. 


5. We need better methods of measuring both the 
aptitude for social work and knowledge, skill and 
performance in the field. The experience in other 
professions, such as medicine, teaching and nursing, 
indicates that much can be done through a national 
examining service in the development of better meth- 
ods of measuring these components and that a na- 
tional examining service can be of assistance to the 
professional schools and the employing agencies in 
selection of students or employees and in evaluation 
of personnel. As an example of the interest of a 
profession in such a service, the accountants recently 
secured from members of the American Institute of 
Accountants $56,000 to carry on research looking 
toward the provision of aptitude tests for accountants. 
A similar service might assist social work in pro- 
viding tests to be given to prospective students or to 
prospective employees at the point of induction into 
social work. Tests such as those developed by the 
American Public Health Association to be used by 
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states in selecting public health nurses have also 
proved valuable. 

6. Obviously we need more people with profes- 
sional training. This means expanding the present 
educational facilities for at least a five or ten year 
period. Care must be taken, however, to assure that 
such expansion is based upon the ability of the edu- 
cational institution and the community to provide 
professional training of high quality and the devel- 
opment of such educational facilities is necessarily 
a slow process." The public welfare agencies can 
assist in the provision of professional education 
through the establishment of a larger number of 
pre-employment scholarships and the provision of a 
larger number of educational leaves with pay. Long- 
time planning for staff needs through the granting 
of leaves and the provision of field work facilities 
for use by the professional schools will increase the 
number of persons with professional training. 

7. Would legal regulation of the social work pro- 
fession help? Granted that the establishment of 
some form of state licensing or state registration 
might initially set up some barriers to the free mo- 
bility of social workers and might tend to freeze, 
at least temporarily, professional social work at a 
standard below which it is being practiced in certain 
parts of the country or in certain agencies, such a 
system would assist the public in differentiating the 
professional social worker from the casual employee 
and would give the public eventually a means of 
identifying the competent social worker.? 


Tue AASW Personne, Procram 


HE AASW uas since its inception been interested 
7. good personnel practices. The statement on 
Standard Employment Practices in Social Work 
adopted by the Delegate Conference of our Asso- 
ciation in 1937 and a number of more recent docu- 
ments have been widely used by agencies in estab- 
lishing and improving their personnel practices. A 
new statement based on two years of study on the 
part of a national committee and local groups will 
be adopted at the 1946 Delegate Conference. The 
statement defines the responsibility of the employee 
to the agency as well as that of the agency for its 
employees. 

The Association is constantly asked for data con- 
cerning salaries being paid for various kinds of jobs 





*See “A Case History of the Nashville School of Social Work” 
by Lora Lee Pederson, The Compass, January 1946, page 15. 

*See “Licensing of Other Professions” by Sue Spencer, The 
Compass, September 1945, page 16. 


in the social work field. In an effort to secure 
information on this subject as well as to discuss the 
problem of salaries in the social work field, the 
Association sponsored a meeting to which representa- 
tives of 17 national agencies were invited on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1946. In addition to the discussion of prob- 
lems relative to salaries, the Association agreed to 
collect and make available listings of community 
salary studies and pay plans for use of agencies and 
social workers. The Association is also working on a 
statement concerning social work salaries and the 
factors which should be used in their establishment. 

The AASW has a national committee meeting 
quarterly on the subject of education for social work. 
During the past year efforts have been concentrated 
on increasing the knowledge and understanding of 
social workers about professional education, support- 
ing the existing schools of social work and developing 
effective methods of assisting educational institutions 
and communities in meeting the need for more 
persons with professional training. The Association 
is participating with other groups in working for 
the extension and expansion of our educational 
resources. 

Recognizing the need of employing agencies, the 
schools of social work and the field in general for 
more adequate methods of measurement in personnel, 
our Association has for the past year been at work 
on the question of whether or not an examining 
service is needed in social work and if so, what its 
particular focus should be. Articles on this subject 
were published in the January 1946 issue of The 
Compass and include the findings of the committee 
and papers on the rating of training and experience, 
the written examination, and the use of the various 
methods of measurement by the United States Army. 


Because of a number of experiences during the 
war period, the AASW in March of, 1945 reopened 
the question of whether or not registration or licens- 
ing of social workers was desirable at this time and 
if so, what standards and methods would be most 
appropriate for social work. A national committee is 
studying the experience in the other professions, the 
particular needs and problems in the social work 
field, and will make recommendations to the Asso- 
ciation within the next few months. It is also work- 
ing through a central committee and various local 
groups to develop a definition of a social worker 
and to identify social work as a field. The Associa- 
tion will be prepared then to present its findings and 
recommendations to other groups and if registration 
or licensing seems desirable to the AASW it will 
assist other groups in working toward such a system. 
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northwest, mountain and plains states convened 

at regional meetings of the American Public 
Welfare Association in April and May. These re- 
gional conferences were characterized by enthusiastic 
interest in new federal legislation or administrative 
action to achieve greater integration of welfare pro- 
grams particularly on the federal level. Federal, state 
and local administrators were of one accord in the 
recognition of the necessity for expanded insurance, 
assistance and welfare services. 

Miss Loula Dunn, Commissioner of the Alabama 
Department of Public Welfare and President of 
APWA, Oscar Powell and Jane Hoey representing 
the Social Security Board, and Mildred Arnold of 
the Children’s Bureau in their speech sounded one 
dominant note: “We must develop a truly compre- 
hensive program of assistance and services in inte- 
grated local welfare departments adequately sup- 
ported by federal and state governments.” 


West workers of the southwest, Pacific Coast, 


SoutHwest REGIONAL MEETING 


HE AMARILLO, Texas, CONFERENCE was charac- 
j aan by widespread concern on the part of both 
state and local welfare workers for existing financial 
limitations in welfare programs in the face of cir- 
cumscribed local revenue sources. The southwest was 
recognized as a region where extension of the social 
insurance programs was most sorely needed and 
where a system of variable grants to states from the 
federal government would help to relieve compara- 
tively heavy welfare burdens. Welfare workers of 
this area realized the continuing need for imple- 
menting sound policy with more effective procedures. 


CaiForNIA MEETINGS 


© LOCAL MEETINGs of California state and county 
T oficial were held in the cities of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. At these well attended and well 
managed sessions the famous California hospitality 
prevailed. 

In Los Angeles against a background of a great 
urban center where resources are more adequate 
than is usual, there was more emphasis upon the 
need for developing more effective services to supple- 
ment adequate public assistance programs. There was 
here an unusual interest in the need for providing 


more adequate medical services to fill gaps in the 
current medical care program. Both state and local 
officials were most vocal in recognition of these needs. 

San Francisco was the scene of an excellent discus- 
sion of the “pros and cons” of proposed federal 
legislation and the effects that pending measures 
might have upon welfare administration in Cali- 
fornia, particularly in the case of non-residents. Here 
as in Los Angeles medical care needs, as they related 
to governmental responsibility for others in need of 
assistance and service, demanded consideration by 
the conference delegates. 


Paciric States CoNFERENCE 


HE STATE AND COUNTY welfare departments of Port- 
Tio Oregon, made efficient arrangements for the 
well organized seven state conference in the City of 
Roses. The sessions provided an opportunity for 
detailed consideration of new and more effective 
methods of welfare administration in the areas of 
staff operations as well as direct services to the public. 
Comprehensive analysis was made by outstanding 
welfare leaders of broad policy questions followed 
by careful questioning and discussion by those who 
attended. Particular examination was made of the 
contrast between services and assistance to the aged 
and others in need of such public aid. 


MowunTAIN AND Piains Srates MEETING 


HE sEssions OF this conference were held in the 

beautiful House and Senate Chambers of the 
imposing North Dakota skyscraper Capitol Building 
in Bismarck. Conference registration revealed the 
attendance of more local welfare board members 
than local administrators, an indication of advanced 
official and public interest in the welfare services at 
the grass roots. One of the panel sessions examined 
every phase of residence requirements for assistance 
eligibility. The lively floor discussion which followed 
revealed complete agreement among the states rep- 
resented that the abolition of residence requirements 
was highly desirable. Personnel management prob- 
lems including the complexities of in-service training 
programs were examined and state experiences inter- 
changed. As in the meetings in other areas, the 
obvious need for public medical service programs to 
supplement welfare services was pointed out. 
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UF INTEREST TO LOCAL UIRECTORS 





Wuo Are THE UNEMPLOYED? 


inc County WELFarE DepartMeEnt, Seattle, 

Washington, publishes a weekly entitled, “News 

and Information” for its employees. Items of 
particular interest to the staff go into the mimeo- 
graphed sheet and include notices of recent publica- 
tions, notices of and comments about meetings and 
information of particular local interest. 

In the April 29 issue under the caption “Who Are 
the Unemployed?” there appeared the following 
challenging analysis: 

“The General Assistance category is the most 
controversial of all public welfare programs today. 
Everyone seems to favor adequate assistance for the 
aged, the sightless;s ADC mothers and foster home 
children. There is never a question about the money 
spent for Child Welfare Services, but oh, those so- 
and-sos who, rather than work, apply for General 
Assistance! 


“Now, just who are these applicants for General 
Assistance? Returning veterans? Yes, they are yes- 
terday’s heroes of Iwo Jima and Bataan but they 
are today’s hoboes because they can’t find jobs. 
Men in their late 50’s and early 60’s. They were 
important workers a year ago, veterans of the assem- 
bly line, the logging camps, the wheat fields; but 
old men, like old cars, are soon forgotten when peace 
comes. Spokane’s newly acquired colored population 
was patriotic enough to leave their homes during the 
war to answer the call of the defense plants, but 
today they are unemployed. The physically handi- 
capped were working a year ago when labor demands 
were at the peak. Competition now makes them 
unemployable. Employability is such a relative thing! 
Ineligible wives of OAA recipients, too old to work 
but certainly entitled to adequate assistance. Incom- 
petent older children in OAA homes. A look at our 
GA recipients convinces us that this is a greatly 
maligned group. It is our responsibility to win a 
general approval of an adequate assistance program 
for persons served through the General Assistance 
program.” 


Loca Orrice Lay-Outs 


HE ASSOCIATION not infrequently receives requests 
from local administrators on office lay-outs, floor 
plans, and building specifications. The material now 


available in the Association library is old and limited 
in value. Therefore a request was sent to selected 
local departments for such material. We ask our 
readers to help us in this project by sending copies 
of floor plans, lay-outs or even memoranda on the 
subject which would be helpful to other departments 
which are making office adjustments. 


New York Strate INstTITuTE 


TWO WEEK INSTITUTE for supervisors and case 
workers will be held at Cornell University 
August 12 through the 23rd. Applicants must be 
public welfare agency eemployees within New York 
State; have at least one year of experience in their 
current positions; and be selected by the local com- 
missioner. 

The State Department of Social Welfare is financ- 
ing the program and the planning and promotion 
are being done by the State Association of Public 
Welfare Officials. 


EprrortaL: Cure vs. PRevENTION 
(Continued from page 121) 
dependency. Surely, this is wrong. Surely, we have 
an obligation to give them something more. 

Abundant proof is available that the situation can 
be greatly improved, dependency lowered, and a 
sound economy restored through a program of re- 
forestation for approximately sixty per cent of the 
area; through improved agricultural practices; 
through development of mineral springs; and through 
the establishment of new industries including a 
tourist industry for which the natural topography and 
the resources of the region are admirably fitted, but 
as yet mostly undeveloped. Profitable employment, 
either at good wages, or self-employment, for eighty 
thousand persons can be expected from a sound pro- 
gram of agricultural, forestry, and industrial develop- 
ment for the area. 

The role of the public welfare administrator in all 
this is simple but vital. He must generate the spark 
that starts things moving and he must keep them 
headed in the right direction. The work of restora- 
tion must, of necessity, be done by many agencies 
and individuals. Long term results may prove that 
rehabilitation is the best “public assistance.” 

Raymonp M., Hi .iarp 
Director, Illinois Public Aid Commission 
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